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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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OT too long ago an elderly couple came to see us at the office. We 
had known this man and his wife for more than ten years—we were 
good friends. They never had any children on which to lavish all the kind- 


ness and love they had in their hearts, and so, they quite naturally had many 
animal friends during their long lives. 


Every time they called on us they were cheerful, but on this last visit, 
something seemed amiss. It finally came out. In evaluating their worldly 
goods they discovered that they would not be able to leave the Society or 
its Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, as much as they had hoped for. This 
saddened both because they had very definite plans in mind which they 


hoped could be put in force once they no longer had any further need for 
their funds. 


They were assured that their estate, large or small, would be gratefully 
received and their wishes carried out to the letter. Happy about this assur- 
ance, they departed—wonderful and kind friends. 


It is a solemn moment at this Society when we open a will and read the 
words, “I give and bequeath to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. ——.” Here 


we see for the first time the wishes and generosity of a departed friend. 


Then it becomes our duty and function to carry out a cherished dream 
and that we have done for 91 years. Gifts coming to us by will form 


the real nucleus of our Society—without it, we could not exist. 


When our readers draw up their wills, whether the gifts be small or large, 
please remember the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. when writing the words, “I 


give and bequeath 


E.H.H. 
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WO Los Angeles traffic officers had 

just finished giving a careless motorist 
a ticket, when all of a sudden they were 
approached by a little black and white 
cocker spaniel who was barking in a 
pleading manner and pulling at the cuffs 
of their pants. They followed the deter- 
mined little cocker along the freeway 
until they spotted an injured German 
shepherd laying on his side—a hit and 
run victim. 


The little cocker spaniel hovered close 
and curiously watched as the officers 
examined the injured dog. Luckily they 
found that there were no broken bones. 
The side-swiping, however, had badly in- 
jured a leg muscle. Carefully and ten- 
derly they lifted the injured dog onto a 
blanket and using it as a stretcher carried 
Shep to their patrol car and placed him 
on the back seat. Before the officers 
could close the door the little cocker 
leaped in and settled himself beside his 
injured pal. Together they were driven 
to the local animal shelter and together 
they remained until the German shep- 
herd’s owner claimed both dogs later that 
day. 


* * * * 


If possible a motorist should try to get 
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By Max Merritt 


the animal to an animal hospital or veter- 
inarian. Before one attempts to trans- 
port an injured animal first aid should be 
rendered. These following simple yet 
practical suggestions are taken from a 
booklet entitled FIRST AID TO 
ANIMALS published under the super- 
vision of the Angell Memorial Hospital 
of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 


“In order to administer properly and 
safely to injured animals restraining the 
patient is of paramount importance. 


With the dog—his bite is most to be 
feared and a muzzle is often necessary to 
render him harmless. For this purpose a 
stout tape or cord about a yard long may 
be utilized by forming a loop in its center 
and applying around the muzzle of the 
dog with the knot coming under the 
chin. Draw tightly enough to hold the 
jaws together. Then carry the free ends 
directly to a point just behind the ears and 
tie securely. 


With the cat—one must consider re- 
straining both the teeth and the claws. 
As with the dog, gentle handling is most 
essential, allowing the animal to rest com- 
fortably upon the abdomen. When the 
animal is restless and unruly, this is not 


Hit and 


sufficient and a more rigid means must be 
employed. To this end the cat may be 
tightly wrapped in a heavy blanket allow- 
ing only the head to protrude. 


Dr. Robert C. Griffiths, veterinarian on 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
staff suggests that an animal be ap- 
proached quietly and without haste ex- 
cept in the case of profuse bleeding where 
haste is needed. “Talk to the animal and 
gain some measure of his confidence 
before attempting to handle him,” says 
Dr. Griffiths. If the accident has caused 
a great deal of bleeding Dr. Griffiths 
suggests that you apply a pressure bandage 
a clean white cloth or handkerchief. He 
goes on to advise working a blanket or 
something under the injured animal after 
he has properly been restrained. Then 
the four corners may be picked up and 
then the blanket may be used as a 
stretcher. “Keeping the animal quiet, 
warm and comfortable on the way to the 
veterinarian is also an important part of 
the first aid rendered to an injured 
animal”, emphasized Dr. Griffiths. 


Accidents are not always avoidable 
but when they do occur be prepared to 
assist those that are unable to assist them- 
selves. 
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OR several months last summer we 
had the privilege of caring for a 
sharp-shinned hawk. From the moment 
we took it from the nest, its mother had 
been shot by some ruthless gunner, until 
it migrated, it was a never-ending source 
of enjoyment to us. 

It was very young when we rescued it 
from starvation and it was covered with 
a tattle-tale gray wool, something like 
that of a sheep. Its eyes were a vivid blue, 
but turned yellow as it grew older. 

We constructed a nest for it which we 
kept in the garage. The nest was a 
wooden box lined with straw. We were 
surprised to find that the baby hawk never 
fouled its nest and we never had to change 
the straw during the time it stayed there. 

We fed it dog food moistened with egg, 
and it grew steadily. 

We had a lot of fun teaching it to fly. 
We would let it perch on our arm and 
then give a quick flick of the wrist and 
send it flopping to the ground. The hawk 
didn’t like learning to fly one little bit. 

Because we spent a great deal of time 
talking to it, the hawk learned to recog- 
nize us and would come running like a 
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Before the take-off 


By Gloria and Ray Logan 


great over-grown chicken whenever we 
called. Even after it learned to fly it 
would come when we called, perching on 
our shoulder or arms. After it learned 


to fly, it spent a great deal of the day- 
light hours hunting for crickets and 
grasshoppers in our hayfield. It roosted 
in a grove of trees at night. 

Motorists passing by our house would 
often stop and ask us if we knew there 
was a hawk perched on our chimney. 


Baby Sharp-shins in their nest. 


They were even more surprised when one 
of us would take out a pan of food and 
“Hawk” would soar down and perch on 
the pan. 

“Hawk” was very friendly and never 
pecked or scratched us. When he landed 
on our heads he did it so lightly we were 
hardly aware that he was there at all. 

We made no attempts to confine him, 
once he learned to fly and to take care 
of himself. We were glad that we were 
able to raise him and have him with us 
for awhile, but when the day came that 
he did not come we were equally pleased 
that he had chosen his freedom. 

We saw him several times, wheeling 
and soaring through the late summer sky, 
and once we saw him with several other 
hawks perched on the telephone poles. 
We know he has gone South for the 
winter, but we will be eagerly watching 
the skies next spring. He may not come 
to us then, but it won’t matter. It will 
be compensation enough to know that 
we gave him his start in life, and when 
we see him soaring over the meadows, he 
will still be our “baby” and have a warm 
place in our summer memories. 
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Wonderful Time See You Soon! 


enjoying a wonderful vacation on Cape 
Cod, Pieck, a German (short hair ) pointer, jumps, turns, 


leaps, dances and splashes in the Atlantic Ocean. He knows 
that soon he must return home with his owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Donald Stevens of Holliston, Mass., and he wants to be able 
to store up enough tales of how he went pirouetting in the sea 
to keep the neighborhood gang enraptured till next summer.— 
Gordon N. Converse, The Christian Science Monitor. 
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HILE the family was away in Maine Daddy received 

a letter from his wife relating what had happened a few 
days earlier. Eric, since his arrival at Uncle Ben’s, was given the 
run of the place along with Uncle Ben’s dog, Sam. Early one 
sunny morning a great deal of barking occurred and when Mrs. 
Ericson went down to see what had happened, ‘lo and behold, 
there was Eric lapping up a large puddle of milk which had 
poured out of the now empty bottle lying on its side with its 
cover removed. Sam, Uncle Ben’s Newf and in reality Eric’s 
uncle, stood over Eric and was barking for all he was worth. 
It was as if Sam was giving Eric a tongue lashing for doing some- 
thing he was not supposed to do. Mrs. Ericson’s thoughts 
flashed back to a similar incident at home and the mystery of the 
missing Hastings’ milk. She advised Mr. Ericson in her letter 
that Eric was the “thief” and that Mr. Hastings deserved recom- 
pense for the missing milk and the discarded milk bottles. 


Daddy explained to Mr. Hastings that Eric loved milk and 
evidently knew how to open a milk bottle without breaking it. 
However, he went on to explain that Eric did not know that it 
was wrong to help himself to food he liked, unless he had been 
taught not to touch it. As mother said at the time if they had 
known Eric’s tendencies, proper training beforehand could have 
prevented this unfortunate occurrence. He assured Mr. Hastings 
that Eric was now going through a very rigid training to prevent 
any further incidents such as this. Daddy then reimbursed Mr. 
Hastings both for the missing milk and the discarded bottles. 
Mr. Hastings, after repeating several times “I told you so,” ac- 
cepted the money. But Daddy felt it would take more than 
money to gain Mr. Hastings’ acceptance of Eric as a “neighbor.” 


* * * * 


Roger had been promised a month at Camp Kenicot on 
Lake Winnipesaukee in New Hampshire because Ted Hastings 
and his other pals had been there all summer. When Daddy 
telephoned to arrange it he asked Mr. Kennedy if Eric could 
come along too. He said only if Roger would take all the 
responsibility for feeding him and Roger agreed to that. 


Roger was a good swimmer. He had passed all the tests the 
summer before and was allowed in the canoes. Eric, of course, 
did not know this so he seemed to worry whenever Roger went 
out for a paddle. It amused the boys to see him swimming along 
near them. 


Bill, the coach had found Eric useful with the non-swimmers 
because he could swim back and forth to keep them from going 
over their heads. Life saving was instinctive for Eric who had 
descended from generations of sea dogs. 


Ted Hastings had been slow about learning to swim but one 
day he thought he was ready to try the capsize test with the canoe. 
However, when he found himself suddenly in the water with 
the canoe on top of him he got panic stricken. He thrashed 
about and yelled for help. Eric didn’t wait for erders. He 
jumped off the dock and swam swiftly for the drowning boy. 
Getting under Teddy he swam him safely into shore. After he 
had calmed down Teddy put his arm around Eric saying, “Thanks, 
boy. Wait til I tell Dad how you saved my life. Maybe he'll 
have a change of heart. He wouldn't dare tell the Ericson’s 
to get rid of you now.” 
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by Gladys Gilmore 


Chapter VIII 


Eric goes to camp 


Field Day was always exciting. The boys had practiced all 
summer to win the awards. Roger and Teddy were delighted 
to have their families among the guests and Eric was so thrilled 
to see his beloved Jeanie that he never left her side. After the 
swimming event, which Roger won, Mr. Kennedy announced 
through his megaphone; “We now have a surprise for you. 
Our final event will be a demonstration of life saving by Eric 
Ericson. This dog has been a working member of this camp 
and he does not know that Ted Hastings is going to fake a 
drowning accident. Roger will take him down on the dock 
and we expect Eric will react as he usually does.” When Ted 
stood up in the canoe and acted careless, he fell into the water 
and thrashed about yelling for help. Before Roger could 
command “GO!” Eric had dived off the dock into the water. 
He reached Ted quickly, rescued him without effort as the guests 
applauded enthusiastically. It was a happy ending for the Eric- 
sons because Mr. Hastings admitted his mistake about Eric 
being a bad dog and became his loyal friend. 
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ALAYA has some quaint creations 
among its fauna and the Kambing 
Gurun (wild goat) is among the quaint- 
est. It lives in those limestone hills that 
sometimes rise so steeply out of the flat 
places like goal-posts in a football field. 
The Kambing Gurun, or serau, has its 
home there and is safest there. It has 
few competitors, only snakes, birds and 
bats ever dream of infiltration there and 
molesting its ancient solitary reign. There 
is not much to eat but as there are very 
few animals to eat it, it is enough. 
Living on such a high prominence with 
a sheer drop of several hundred feet in 
many cases demands certain qualities from 
the serau. It must be very sure-footed and 
have a very good head for heights. Even 
so, it may sometimes fall but old-fashioned 
Malays will tell you that it does not matter 
if the serau does fall. All it has to do is 
to lick or bite and swallow some of the 
limestone near where it is living and the 
limestone will quickly become bone and 
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by some sort of magic mend any broken 
bones in the serau’s body. 

They are common enough but are very 
seldom seen. There is said to be a 
Kambing Gurun on Bukit Takun in 
Templer National Park in Malaya. Be- 
cause the animal is rarely seen in its 
natural habitat—the dense jungle of 
Malaya, we were very fortunate to receive 
the photo above of a young male serau on 
the outskirts of a wildlife preserve 
courtesy of the Federation Ministry of 
Natural Resources. This Asiatic goat 
antelope has short slightly curved horns 
sloping back and not hooked, with coarse 
hair and a short mane. He has sac-like 
glands in the feet and a naked, moist nose. 
The Serau stands three to three and a half 
feet in height and is grizzled brown with 
head and neck black. The serau can be 
found in China, Tibet, Japan, throughout 
the Himalayas as well as in Malaya. Take 
a good look at our Asiatic animal friend. 
You may never see another like him. 


Garden Policeman 


By Ethel Fairfield White 


He wears a mottled uniform, 
But has no club or gun, 

And takes no prisoners to jail— 
He swallows every one. 


With a sticky tongue, he catches them, 
The beetles, slugs, and ants, 

And other garden criminals 

That rob or kill the plants. 


Oh, what a busy night he had! 
He bulges with his load 

As he dozes under a rhubarb leaf. 
See? That’s Officer Toad! 


Abandonment 


OGS and cats left behind by the 
“summer folk” are a serious prob- 
lem. Families from the city bring their 
pets with them on vacation and after 
their holiday is over oftentimes will for 
one reason or another leave their pets 
behind to fend for themselves. These 
abandoned ones do become a great con- 
cern to the community in which they are 
left. Deprived of their human families 
they must find other sources of food and 
consequently small animals and_ birds 
become their prey. In some areas where 
there are deer herds located half wild dogs 
will even turn on them. 

Remote areas usually have no humane 
shelters to care for homeless cats and dogs. 
Thus it is, that many small isolated towns 
are more and more complaining of packs 
of half wild dogs roaming their land in 
search of food and shelter, menacing both 
adults and children as well as livestock. 

Vacationing parties should arrange for 
the care of their pets at home or plan to 
take their pets home with them after the 
vacation is over. When an animal is 
unwanted abandonment is not the solu- 
tion. Seek out the proper authorities who 
will help you to find your pet a new home. 


By Fern Berry 
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... Habits, good or bad, 
many times seem 
unchangeable. However, 
age brings with it 
experience and 
sometimes wisdom. 
Thus it was with Winky 
as she reacted in a 


contrary manner fo... 


Changing Way 


HERE were two mother cats, closely 

related, devoted to one another and 
marked alike with orange, black and white 
spots. Yet, they were not alike; Winky 
was shy and timid, producing only one or 
two kittens, usually in the late spring; 
these frail undersized, little creatures were 
always kept hidden in some secluded spot, 
far from other cats and kittens, until they 
were considered old enough to care for 
themselves. 

The other cat had early in life earned for 
herself the name, “Mama”. Not only 
did she produce large families twice a 
year, but she promptly adopted and 
raised along with her own lively family, 
any lonely stray who looked as if it 
needed mothering. 

Mama’s home was a cozy tunnel under 
the foundation wall of the big barn, but 
each day she made the trip to the kitchen 
door to visit her human friends and to 
tell us with purrings and head rubbings 
that she loved us all. 

In midsummer Mama had four sturdy 
two-month-old kittens in her “basement 
nursery” beneath the barn. Winky had 
one kitten, a tiny black mite, just begin- 
ning to stagger about on uncertain legs, 
hidden in a box near the porch. On 
this particular day the kittens had been 
left alone, for our mother cats were 
always locked in the barn while the mow- 
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ing was in progress. That afternoon, 
without warning, disaster struck. 

Mama had eluded her confiners and 
had gone mouse searching in the long 
grass of the meadow. The first inkling 
I had of the tragedy was when one of 
the men came and told me. 

All the next day we travelled up and 
down the meadows and fences, searching 
for our little mother cat. Her kittens 
were fed and cared for, but their anxious 
little faces peering from their hide-away 
beneath the barn filled our hearts with 
pity as the second day darkened into the 
night with no sign of their mother’s 
return. The third day we found her, 
and learned that the men had been wrong 
when they said that she had not been 
badly injured by the mowing machine. 
She could never survive. It was a hard 
decision to make, but we decided the only 
humane thing to do was to put her to 
“sleep”. 

We carried her to the house and 
made her as comfortable as possible with 
aspirin to ease the pain, milk and water 
to drink, and a plate of her favorite 
ground meat. Then we brought her 
kittens to her and held them while she 
washed and caressed them, purring her 
grateful thanks. 

Old Winky had been circling Mama’s 
basket with alarmed eyes, gently touching 


her nose to the face of her suffering pal. 
But as we carried Mama’s kittens back to 
the barn, she slipped out behind us. A 
moment later one of the children re- 
marked, “There goes Winky, taking her 
little kitten to the barn.” Everyone 
looked, for Winky never took her kittens 
to the barn, preferring to coax the 
wobbly infant to follow where she led. 
We watched curiously. — 

Straight to Mama’s home she marched 
and there was no mistaking the sounds 
that issued from her throat as she called 
the striped kittnes to her. They were 
shy at first, but caressing tongue soon 
overcame their bashfulness. Crowding 
around this new mother, the lonely little 
creatures tumbled over one another in 
their eagerness to be loved and caressed. 

Twice more they were carried to the 
house to visit with their mother before 
she was painlessly put to sleep. But both 
times they willingly returned to their old 
home now occupied by their new mother 
and their cunning, jet black, adopted 
brother. Here they lived until all the 
kittens had grown large enough to care 
for themselves. 

The wise old cat had sensed that her 
life long friend was no longer able to 
care for her babies, and she acted con- 
trary to her retiring nature by adopting 
and raising the family as her own. 
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IUustrations 


Eric Wahleen 


Take your time—puss isn’t going 
anywhere except out of your reach. 
When he sees you looming close 
he will regard you more as an 
interloper on his privacy than a 
rescuer, and retreat to branches 

too small to hold your weight. 


Here is puss, up a tree. All you 
have to do is go up after him. 


HEN puss leaves home 

and fireside to explore 
the neighborhood he may find 
himself marooned high and dry 
in a tree. It does no damage 
except to hurt pussy’s pride, 
but it can be most embarrassing 
for the rest of his household. 

How he got there is beside 
the point. The main thing is, 
he’s there and thinks he can’t 
get down. 

Waving back and forth in 
the breeze, puss finds he has a 
problem. His courage sinks 
groundward and his _high- 
pitched wails carry high over 
the neighborhood. But all nine 
lives remain off the ground in 
one small treed cat. 

His unhappy yowls visibly 
affect the neighbors, who be- 
come convinced that his owner 
is beating him to death. Phones 
ring and kibitzers gather to 
give free advice. 

It’s up to you, his owner, to 
get him down. 


Swinging like a pendulum you're 
off to a good start. 
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Clinging like glue, puss will give the impression he doesn’t want 
to be rescued. 
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On the way down, puss sticks like a burr with all claws out and properly inserted. 


Crash landing and poke from puss. 


mer, to 


Now that you’re down in one piece, puss will act as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 
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The Black One... 


Started out as a horse and became a god! 


F there was any single reason why the 
Spaniards were able to conquer 
Mexico and Central America it was 
because of their horses. Horses had never 
been seen by the savages and when Cortez 
and his gold-hungry legions swooped 
down on them, riding horses and firing 
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guns neither of which had ever been seen 
before, the Aztecs fled in terror. 

After his conquest of Mexico and the 
Aztecs, Cortez turned his attention to 
lands to the south. He led his victorious 
armies astride his favorite horse, a great 
stallion he called El Morzillo—The 


By Murray T. Pringle 


Black One. The conquistadores arrived 
at what is now Honduras and found there 
a tribe of Mayan Indians who worshipped 
a herd of living, sacred deer. 


Needing food to feed his hungry army, 
Cortez ordered his men to kill and butcher 
the sacred deer. The act touched off a 
furious battle between the Mayans and 
the Spaniards. Though they fought 
bravely and well, the Indians were no 
match for this strange enemy which was 
half man and half beast and carried death- 
dealing “thunder-sticks.” They were de- 
feated. But during the battle, El Morzillo 
suffered a wounded foot. 


Cortez left his faithful mount with the 
conquered Mayans, instructing them to 
cure and care for the Black One until his 
return. If any harm befell the animal, 
Cortez warned, he would kill every 
Mayan in the country. 


The Mayans promised to do as ordered 
and promptly housed the great black stal- 
lion in the largest religious temple in their 
city. Here they came, day after day, to wor- 
ship the conqueror’s horse as the god of 
Thunder and Lightning because he was 
part of the strange half man, half beast 
creatures that had defeated them. Young 
girls kept wreaths of flowers on his neck 
and he was fed the finest of food. But 
Cortez never returned for his horse and 
eventually the Black One died of old age. 


A hundred years later a group of 
Spanish monks, exploring the jungle of 
Honduras, came upon the temple of El 
Morzillo and found that the natives were 
worshipping a stone image of the animal 
which had been carved into a perfect 
replica and placed above the grave in 
which El Morzillo had been laid to rest. 


That all happened more than four 
hundred years ago, but it is whispered 
that even today in Honduras, on certain 
nights, one may see the Spanish conqueror, 
Cortez, riding over the land astride his 
magnificent charger, El Morzillo—The 
Black One! 
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Camel-riding Felines 
By Mary Alice Young 
C ATS could look at kings in the courts 
of ancient Egypt. At least the 
Abyssinian cat could. This cat was sacred 
to all Egyptians 3,000 years ago. The 
penalty for killing one was death. The 
Abyssinian resembles the ordinary alley 
cat somewhat. There is every reason why 
it should; they are closely related. 

The ordinary house cat has been known 
to give birth to a reasonably good type of 
Abyssinian in a litter of kittens. This is not 
unusual, but it is not a common occur- 
ance. 

A true, slimly-built Abyssinian has a 
short, close cut of ruddy brown, with 
small markings of brown or black, and 
with a lighter harmonizing shade on the 
stomach and underside. It is sweet and 
shy by nature, but makes a very good pet. 
It is easier to raise than most pedigreed 
cats. 

The forefathers of these cats were 
probably the only felines ever to ride on 
a camel. Egyptian Muslims, setting out 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, used to set aside 
a very special camel for their holy cats, 
and with it went an elderly woman known 
as “The Mother of Cats” who had the job 
of keeping her miaowing charges happy 
on the long journey. 

Abyssinians have been bred by 
American fanciers for many years now, 
but their poor relations are still running 
wild over Africa and Egypt. Oddly 
enough, inscriptions unearthed by archae- 
ologists show that the old Egyptian word 
for cat was—"Mau-Mai”; perhaps, it’s 
Egyptain for Meow-Meow. 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 
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By Mary Alice Young 


HEN our friends Nancy and Paul 

told us they would have to give 
their faithful dog, Roddy, away and that 
it was going to break their hearts, I asked 
what brought about that decision. 


“Well,” said Paul—“we have been 
hearing all kinds of stories of jealous dogs 
who attack first-babies. Now as you 
know, our little one is expected any day 
now, we just can’t take a chance. If 
Roddy did attack the baby, we would feel 
worse about him. There’s nothing left to 
do but find a home for him.” 


“Well, now I’ve heard everything!” I 
said. “Tim and I know of a plan that 
might work and I wish you'd try it. Keep 
Roddy. Better still, board him with me 
for the next week or so.” I had a plan. 


I brought Roddy home and had my 
sister bring over her six-month old baby 
every day that Roddy was with us. We 
let him stay in the room with us. We let 
him sniff the baby all he wanted to, and 
as he did so, we talked gently to him, 
petting him a little at first. There were 
times when Roddy wanted to be actually 
playful with the baby, but at that time we 
would hold his collar and repeat, “He is 
just a baby, you musn’t hurt him, Roddy. 
Careful, Roddy, careful, Pal.” Never once 
did any of us fear or lose our temper. 
The baby’s mother became attached to 
the dog and as the baby took his bottle, 
so did Roddy have his food, maybe a 
special treat of some kind. 


One night, the phone rang to say that 
Master Paul, the Third, had arrived. Ten 


days later we took Roddy back to his 
home. He crept up to the bassinet, 
whined a few times, raced around the 
room to show he was glad to be home 
once more. Nancy and Paul talked to 
him, I came in and stroked Roddy, and 
together we went to the bassinet. “Roddy 
has a baby, too, now. Good Roddy, he 
likes babies. He is gentle to babies.” 
Nancy went on in a soothing tone, such 
as we had used. 

A few days later Paul called to tell 
me that Roddy licked the baby’s feet when 
Nancy bathed him. Roddy was going to 
be a wonderful bodyguard. When Nancy 
was fixing the formula, Roddy would lay 
on all fours at the bassinet, never barking, 
never whimpering. He'd thump his tail 
against the bassinet leg, or he’d run around 
the crib and settle beneath it. 

That was two years ago. Paul, the 
third, loves Roddy dearly. He is gentle 
with Roddy, and it was to Roddy that 
Paul took his first shoes to show them off. 
When Paul started to walk, he didn’t 
show off for mommy and daddy, it was 
toward Roddy that he took his first four 
steps. Another baby is on the way and 
Paul and Nancy have no worries whatso- 
ever to Roddy adjusting to a newcomer in 
the house. Undoubtedly it will be Paul, 
the third, who might be a little jealous. 
Whatever happens, Roddy will be 
MASTER OF ALL. The more babies that 
come, the happier Roddy will be. Any- 
one can Baby-Break their pet. All that is 
needed is time, patience, and understand- 


ing. 
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Well Deserved Honor 


R. GERRY B. SCHNELLE, Chief 

of Staff of our Angell Memorial 
Hospital, was honored recently by receiv- 
ing the Small Animal Award from the 
Mark L. Morris Animal Foundation. The 
plaque, symbolizing the award, was pre- 
sented to him at Colorado Springs by Mr. 
Claude Ramsey, Executive Secretary of 
the Foundation and is inscribed as follows: 


To Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D., for 
his contribution as author and 
lecturer, his pioneer work in vet- 
erinary radiology, his postgradu- 
ate teaching and his sense of pro- 
fessional values. 


In presenting the award to Dr. Schnelle, 
Mr. Ramsey made these remarks: 


The Officers, Trustees and Advisory 
Board of the Morris Animal Foundation 
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are happy that its Small Animal Award 
this year goes to a veterinarian who so 
keenly sought to correlate education, 
research and practice in the small field of 
veterinary medicine. 

Your stature is well established in the 
profession: as Chief of Staff of Angell 
Memorial Hospital; as an active member 
of numerous national veterinary groups; 
as speaker of international repute; as 
author of more than 100 scientific papers 
and a text book in the veterinary press. 

Perhaps your greatest contributions to 
your profession have come from your 
practice of research on a clinical basis; 
from your belief that teaching and re- 
search are essential to a good hospital; 
from your conviction that teaching bene- 
fits both the young graduate and the 
seasoned practitioner. These beliefs, im- 


plemented through the intern program 
and other procedures at Angell Memorial 
Hospital, have resulted in major contri- 
butions, unique within your profession. 

For these, then, you have earned the 
Small Animal Award of the Morris 
Animal Foundation, symbolized by this 
plaque. The Foundation’s heartiest 
congratulatio:s. 


The recipient of the Award is chosen 
by members of the American Animal 
Hospital Association, a nation-wide or- 
ganization. Dr. Schnelle is the third 
veterinarian so honored, the first being Dr. 
Joseph B. LaCroix, editor and publisher, 
of Evanston, Illinois, and Dr. Carl 
Slothauer, Professor of Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Dr. Schnelle is a well known author, 
having written over one hundred articles 
for the Scientific Veterinarian Press and is 
Associate Editor of the North American 
Veterinarian. As a lecturer and teacher, 
he has addressed many veterinary meetings 
throughout the United States and Canada 
and was designated Veterinarian of the 
Year in 1950. 


Leave Them Alone 


E would also like to warn campers, 

hikers or anyone else who might 
venture into the forests or fields not to 
pick up what they might consider to be 
lost or abandoned baby animals. It is 
almost always perfectly safe to leave them 
alone. Their mothers are usually within 
a short distance foraging for food or 
alarmed by the scent of humans. 


There are almost no cases where it is 
advisable to try to domesticate one of 
these little creatures as almost inevitably 
they revert to the wilds or become so tame 
that they fall easy prey to the hunters’ 
guns. 

Naturally when one knows for a fact 
that the mother of a baby animal has 
been killed, it is only humane to try to 
save the young one, but to harbor it only 
long enough to insure its ability to be 
released to its native habitat and make its 
own way. This also holds true when an 
injured animal or bird is found. Bring it 
back to health, certainly, but then release 
it so that it may once again have its God- 
given right to freedom. 
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International Animal Welfare 


EETINGS recently concluded in 

London between members of a 

Joint Anglo-American Sub Committee 

set up to draft a Constitution of a new 

organization for international protection 

of animals have resulted in considerable 
progress. 

Joint Chairmen of the Committee were 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and a Past 
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President of The American Humane 
Association and Mr. Basil P. Howell, 
M.B.E., Chairman of the International 
and Overseas Committee of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

The American Humane (Association 
was also represented by two of its pres- 
ent directors, Mr. Carlton E. Buttrick, 
President of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston and Mr. Thomas T. Becker, Execu- 
tive Director of the New York Society 


(Left) Dr. Hansen pre- 

sents the Society's Row- 

ley Medal to Mr. Basil P. 

Howell, M.B.E., for dis- 

tinguished international 

service to animal wel- 
fare. 


(Right) Mr. Hans Hvass, 
Danish S.P.C.A.,  pre- 
sents his Society's gold 
medal to Dr. Hansen for 
outstanding efforts in 
the field of animal pro- 
tection. He, in turn, re- 
ceived our  Society’s 
Angell Medal from Dr. 
Hansen for like service. 


for the 
Children. 

In the above picture of the Joint 
Committee, taken in the board room of 
the Royal S.P.C.A. are, left to right, R. 
F. Rattray, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Lt.-Col. J. 
C. Lockwood, J.P., T.D., Thomas T. 
Becker, Carlton E. Buttrick, Dr. Eric H. 
Hansen, Mrs. M. A. Tait, Basil P. Howell, 
Esq., M.B.E., and W. A. Sibly, Esq., J.P., 
M.A. 


Prevention of Cruelty to 
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AVE you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


In the Good Ol’ Summertime. 


Pet for Every Child 


By Nancy Finlay (age 9) 
Every child should have a pet 

One they can love and care for. 
But if they pull it’s tail and yell 

They soon won't have one. Therefore — 
Feed them, love them, pet them; 

They will love and trust you. 
Love your pets, you'll be glad not sad. 

Be good to your pets. Please do! 


My Dog Blitz 
By Robert M. Burns (age 7) 
Y dog’s name is Blitz. He is a boxer. Blitz is a good dog. 
One day he got sprayed by a skunk. My father and 
mother gave him a bath. Blitz smells good again. 
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Animal 


By Enola Chamberlain 


you will put the names of the animals in the blank spaces 
you will have the word the definition of which is given. 
Example: No. 1 Put in COW and you have the word SCOW, 
a flat bottomed boat. 


a flat bottomed boat 

to be gruff of voice 

to avoid quickly 

to get or secure 

(Bible) Saul stoned him 
not so shallow 

Capital of Portugal 

to be on the alert 

is that on which one writes 


——d-—e 
——-—ch 
Seep — — — 
— — — pe — 
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If I should turn my ankle 
Or fall and skin my knee, 
Chun always sympathizes - 
He's sorry as can be 3 
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THE INSIDE oF. 
13. How A DoG MovES 


His 
TIO 
LIKEWISE. 


2.ONCE MORE. 
3. WHAT SOME HATS 
ARE MADE oF 


AMPLE. 
6. Within. 

. 

10. NoTE IN SCALE. 

Il. OPPOSITE OF HERS. 
15. WORD oF DENIAL. 
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- Pigemcnpess the dots and you will see me appear. Many of 
you perhaps remember me from Easter time. It is said 
that carrots are one of my favorite foods. Some of my brothers 
and sisters are white and some are brown and some are of more 
than one color. After you’ve connected my dots why don’t you 
try coloring me your favorite shades. GOOD LUCK! 
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“Spottie” 


By Teresa Accardo (age 11) 


I was playing jump-rope one day when I noticed a stray cat. 

She was thin and boney and I couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
her. I told my father about her and he brought out a big bowl 
of milk. The way she drank was amazing! She finally decided 
to stay here. She is now getting fat and I love her very much. 
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Phi Beta 


By Deanna Mihalick 


HEN Monsieur Puss-Cat, as the 

kitten was known, appeared in 
front of the dormitory of a Midwestern 
university that Sunday afternoon, he 
was obviously lost. However, being proud 
and courageous, he showed no signs of 
fear, but sat in the sunlight washing his 
face. 

Since the tiny tiger kitten made such 
an appealing picture and because animals 
are forbidden possessions on college 
campuses, students passing by paused to 
visit him. But their visits were always 
surprisingly abrupt, and no one offered to 
aid the kitten in ending his embarrassing 
predicament. Puzzled by this insensitive 
behavior of their classmates, two coeds 
decided to investigate the situation; 
whereupon they discovered why the 
kitten was shunned—his eyes were 
swollen shut, transforming his otherwise 
handsome face into a grotesque mask. 


Reluctant to leave the kitten to his 
obvious fate, the coeds stealthily bore him 
to their room—a forbidden area for pets. 
To soothe their consciences, the girls 
attempted to contact the local dog war- 
den, but they were relieved to learn that 
he did not work on Sundays. Then, 
encouraged by the other dorm residents, 
the rescuers decided to adopt the kitten 
until his sight was restored. 


With fifty-six new guardians suddenly 
at his disposal, the kitten was so be- 
wildered that he probably never realized 
that he was a college kitten. Adding to 
his confusion were the multiple names he 
was given—some called him Pete; some 
called him Puff; and to other, he was 
Monsieur Pussy Cat. 


After being deflead, bathed, fed and 
taken to the animal hospital, Monsieur 
regained his sight. He was enthroned in 
a cardboard carton with a shredded-paper 
mattress; however, he preferred to sit on 
one coed’s bed surrounded by her collec- 
tion of stuffed animals—he enjoyed their 
company. 


From his position on the bed, he 
would occasionally condescend to humor 
one of his guardians by grabbing the 
ribbon she had been foolishly dangling 
before his face for fifteen minutes. 


But, just as truth will out, so did the 
taboo presence of a kitten in a women’s 
dormitory. The co-eds heard the un- 
welcome decree that Monsieur must go. 
In solemn ceremony, Monsieur Puff-Pete 
Pussy Cat was given his degree in happi- 
ness and graduated from the dormitory. 


By the way, he now has a permanent 
position in the home of one of his co-ed 


guardians. 


“Too hot to study!—guess I'll just sleep on it!” 
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“‘In other words, Sir, your dog isa 
hypochondriac.” 


Serpent Symbol 


By Alan A. Brown 


HERE are two familiar, distinctive 

emblems of the medical profession. 
These are the knotted staff of Aesculapius, 
the god of medicine, and the Caduceus 
of Mercury. Have you noticed that in 
each of these emblems there is representa- 
tion of a snake or snakes? 

The connection between the serpent 
and medical science is centuries old. From 
the earliest periods in history the snake 
has been worshipped as a symbol of magic 
processes by which diseases could be 
healed. It was man’s ancient symbol for 
wisdom, power and health. The fact 
that the serpent sloughs off its old skin 
was thought to purify it, and the snake 
was always believed to be endowed with 
unusual shrewdness. 

There are interesting legends relating 
how serpents became associated with the 
medical symbols. One tale says that as 
Aesculapius was treating a patient, some 
1200 years before Christ, a snake entered 
and coiled about his staff. By this act, 
the wily serpent is said to have conferred 
great wisdom on the god of medicine. 

The Caduceus, according to Greek 
legend, originally was a shepherd's crook, 
a forked olive branch adorned with white 
ribbons. Mercury acquired this olive 
branch as his magic wand. The legend 
goes on to say that on one occasion 
Mercury saw two serpents entwined in 
mortal combat. He separated them with 
his wand and thereby introduced a state 
of mutual peace. As a result of this 
episode, the caduceus acquired two en- 
twined snakes. 
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“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was ree with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write For Free Issue — 
Mention This A 
2009 Ranstead St., Philedelphie 3, Pa. 


Don’tMiss Out 


| We still have a few 1958 Bound | 
| 


Volumes of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 

left for sale. The price for this — 
handsome volume, bound in maroon | 
imitation leather and stamped with | 
gold, is now only $3.00. ! 


Please send check or money oredr _ 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- | 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
| early last year! 


Nature Recreation 

Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of- 
doors, as well as a program of ideas, and 
sources for further free or inexpensive 
materials. 

This book will fill the often stated 
demand of teachers, Junior Humane 
Societies, Scout leaders, camps and clubs 
for an inexpensive guide for outdoor 
activities. 

Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing 
to the Wildlife and Conservation De- 
partment, American Humane Education 


Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


If you are thinking of charitable giving, 
write for our booklet The Economy of Charity. 


The 


New England Trust 


Company 
Incorporated 1869 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Back Bay Branch: 99 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
— in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 

ociety. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


eee 


Complete Banking Service 


at 


14 Convenient Locations 


Valley Bank and Trust Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


| MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500, Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.0C Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


ID you ever notice how thrilled 
a child is to receive something 
though the mail addressed to him? 
Any youngster would be delighted 
to receive a subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not send 
in your order now and make some 
child happy? See the back cover for 
a convenient order form for new sub- 
scriptions. 


MOVING?—Don’t miss a single copy 
of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
address together with the address label 
from your last copy to the Circulation 
Manager at least five weeks in ad- 
vance. Or, if you prefer, there is a 
convenient card for this purpose (Form 
22-S) available at your post office. 


You... 


who have sent a subscription of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


to your favorite library or institution. . . . 


You 


You... 


who have been thinking about sending a subscription to your 
local library, hospital, doctor’s office or any place where more 


people might enjoy OUR DUMB ANIMALS... . 


Here... 


is an opportunity for you to become an Ambassador of Kindness and 
have others share your enjoyment of the magazine by sending your gift 
subscription where you think it is needed and wanted. Or, if you are not 
a subscriber . . . treat yourself to a subscription on this Special One 
Dollar Subscription Offer. Fill in the blank below and send it to us with 
your check or money order for the number of subscriptions you desire. 
Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $............... Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


YOUR NAME 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1959 AND DOES 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


| 


